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1. The additional character of the first and last books of the Rdmdyana 
was recognised Jong ago by European scholars. 1 The main arguments compel¬ 
ling us to consider these books as apocryphal parts of the epic can be divided 
into three groups: a) Mythologically, Rama appears there as embodiment of 
god Vishnu while in books II—VI he is a mortal hero, b) Compositionally, 
the plot of the story comes to a close with the regaining of Sltft and of the 
kingdom in book VI; the second repudiation of queen Sit& in VII, 45 is an 
awkward repetition of VI, 115 sqq. c) Stylistically, I and VII are conglomerates 
of episodes having nothing to do with the Rama-story; and even those of 
them that are connected with the heroes of the |>oem are not considered in 
the authentic parts. 2 These statements of the European philology have in 
recent times been acknowledged by Indian scholars, too. 3 

‘A. Holtzmann was the first to demonstrate (Vber den griech inchen Ur sprung 
des indischen Thierkreises [1841], pp. 36 sqq.) that book 1 ( Bdla-kdn4a) shows some 
contradictions to the other parts of tho R.; furthermore, from inner contradictions in 
book I it is clear that it is the work of different authors. A detailed analysis of the question 
is to be found in A. Weber, Vber das Rdmdyana (1870) and in H. Jacobi's excellent 
monograph, Das Rdmdyana (1893). Cf. also Wintemitz, Geschichte der indischen LUeratur, 
I (1909), pp. 420 sq., 423. 

1 Tho first testimony in Sanskrit literature for regarding the Iidlakdn^ and 
Uttara-kdnda as organic parts of the Rdmdyana is the RaghuvamSa of K&liddsa (IV th 
century?), cf. canto XIV—XV. with a detailed narration of the Uttara. It must bo 
pointed out, however, that the later sources, up to the Hindi poet TulsI Dds (XVI. 
century), follow the text only of books I—VI, while concerning the Uttara they are 
eclectic, e.g. the Vignu-pur&na repeats the La vans—story but omits the repudiation of 
Sltfi. Similarly, the only source earlier than Kalidasa, viz. the Rdmopdkhydna in Mbh. 
Ill, 273—290, repeats the Ravana-story but omits both the Lavana and the Sita—story. 
In view of the identical eclecticism in the earlier and later sources we can make no use 
of the argumenlum ex silentio in the Mbh.: it is possible that the uhole R. (with the Ut- 
tara!) existed beforo tho Ramopakhyana. A detailed analysis of the question see in 
Sluszkiewicz, Przyczynki do badah nad dziejami redakeyj Rdmdyany (Contributions d 
Vhisloire des recensions du Rdmdyana), Krakow 1938, pp. 1—38 and 266—268. 

3 Cf., e.g., Hridaynorayan Singh in Nd. Pro. Pa. Sarjiv. (1933) XV11 3 , p. 269-289, 
cited by Barannikov, Indijskaja filologija, Moskva 1959, p. 221. 
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Without refuting the principal points of this theory, in the twenties of 
this century some Indian and European scholars took up a diametrically 
opposite position. D. C. Sen 4 examined a great number of Bengali folk talcs 
and popular legends in which the events are quite different from those in 
the narrative of the original Rdmdyana. A similar problem was encountered 
by W. Stutterheim. When he sought to explain the Rama reliefs in Indonesian 
temples he had to search for other sources than those in Valmiki’s Rdmdyana , 
and he found them in folklore legends wide-spread from Panjab to Java 
with comparatively great similarity. 5 Fundamental differences are, among 
others, in the genealogy of the heroes. Here the king of the r&ksasas, Havana, 
is the father of Sit& and wants to marry his own daughter (!), or she is sister 
and wife (1) of Rama, etc. 6 A common feature in all these primitive, rude 
and confused stories with the Uttara-kdnda of the Rdmdyana is that the mo¬ 
tives of demonology and ape-worship play a striking part in them, in contrast 
to the deeply human character of Valmiki’s Rdmdyana. The above-mentioned 
scholars came to the conclusion that these popular legends preserved a more 
ancient (even because more primitive) tradition than the work of Valmiki (i.e. 
R. II—VI.). 7 If this is true, then we are entitled to regard also the apocryphal 
parts of the Rdmdyana as preserving some more ancient traditions. A deeper 
analysis into the apocryphal books of the Rdmdyana, however, does not 
seem to bear out this assumption. 

2. The most of the stories in the Bala- and Uttara-lcapda deals with the 
heroes of books II—VI. Usually, these stories are built up on some short 

4 The Bengali Rdmdyanae, Calcutta 1920. 

0 Rdma-Legenden und Hama-Beliefs in Indonceien, Miinchen 1925. Cf. also A. 
Zicseniss, Die Rdma-Sage bei den Malaien, Hamburg 1928. Devendra Satyarthi, Uriijd 
grdm-mhitya men Rdm-carit; Na. Pra. Pa. Samv. (1891) XV,, pp. 313—330, citod by 
Barannikov, op. ctt., pp. 65 and 223. 

# Following the opinion of D. C. Sen, J. Hats (The Rdmdyana in Indonesia: 
BSOS IV [1927], p. 681.) regards the different variants as different combinations of 
three, originally indepentent, stories: 

a) In consequence of a court intrigue, Rama, with his brother Lak^mana and 
sister (!) Stta, has to leave the court. 

b) The story of the pious R&vaija, acquiring great merits with asceticism. 

c) The story of Hanuman, a piece of the ape-worship. 

7 H. v. Olasenapp summarises these opinions as follows: “In der Tat, wenn man 
die verschiedencn Fassungen des Epos vergleicht und sich dabei vergegenwartigt, wie 
vicles bei Valmiki unerklarlirh bleibt, das in anderen Fassungen verstandlich wird, 
die mit ihrer Vcrwcndung primitiversexuellerMotiveeiner roheren Kulturperiode anzuge-. 
horen scheinen, dann wird man nicht umhin konnen, zu glauben, dass Valmiki, . . . den 
inneren Gehalt der Legende durch Ausscheidung des Anstossigen, das ihm a us alterer 
Zeit anhaftete, in sittlicher Hinsicht vertieft und veredelt hat.” (Die LUeraluren Indiens, 
Stuttgart 1961, p. 109 sq.) 
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allusions in the authentic parts, amplifying these allusions. Thus, some points 
of the genealogy and adventures of the raksasas are to be found in books 
II—VI but by far less exhaustively as in the “Iidvancis'' in VII, 1—34. E.g. 
the sleep of Kumbhakarna is caused in VI, 61, 23—27 simply by the curse 
of Brahma, while in VII, 10, 40—48 we find an intricate deceit of the Grandsire. 
The former motive is the older. — In this connection, stories about the three 
main heroes of the epic, viz. Rama, Sita and Hanuman, are of special interest. 

3. The story of the birth and childhood of the great ape Hanuman 
occurs twice in the Rdmdyaqa, in VII, 35 and IV, 66. The story is essentially 
the same in both places: the new-born monkey mistakes the Sun for some 
fruit and leaps to snatch it off but, struck by Indra’s thunderbolt, he falls 
back on a rock and breaks his jaw (hanu, hence his name). The narration 
is more picturesque in the Uttara, where the Sun-devouring demon R&hu is 
also involved in the events. A priori , it would be possible to think that the 
Uttara conserved an ancient legend, an element of an “ape-poem” older than 
Valmlki’s work, a mutilated form of which would be found in the authentic 
book IV. Textual criticism disproves this possibility for IV, 66 and the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of the text seem to be spurious: a) The episode occurs at the 
end of the book, the place besides the beginning most liable to corruptions. 
b) The text is full of stylistic corruptions: IV, 64, 6 and 7 rej>etition of xitfedvh, 
similarly in IV, 66, 8 and 9 repetition of vikhydtd-parikhyald, IV, 64, 8 is an 
anticipation of 11 (twofold consolation of Ahgada), 61. 9 — 10 being a gnomic 
interpolation: na viffule manah kdryarjx riqddd doyivatlarah etc. c) IV, 65 
contains an increasing enumeration which is typical of the late parts of the 
Mbh. and R.: competition of the monkey leaders to decide which of them can 
jump further; in si. 10 and 14 Jarabavan begins twice his speech (Jdmbavdn 
pratyabhdqata: . . . Jdmbavdn idam abravii:) with an odd repetition of his 
own words: pUrvam atmdkam apy dsit kaAcid gat ipara kratnah ... na khalv 
etdvad evasid gamane me pardkramah; in si. 21—27. occurs a mass of vocat¬ 
ive forms, combined with bhavdn, unusual (especially so many together) in 
the R. d) The whole story of the seduction of Hanu man’s mother by the Wind 
(IV, 66) is a frequent motive in the late episodes of the two epics, cf., e.g., 
R. I, 32—33, the daughters of Kusanabha seduced by the Wind, e) The 
decisive argument against the authenticity of these cantos in book IV. is the 
Vishnuite character of the text: 65, 15 mayo vairdcane yajhe prabharitfnuh 
sandtanah | pradaksinikrtah purxam kramaminas trivikramah, similarly 66, 32 
and 37; 67, 3 9 — On the whole, this episode in IV, 66 is a popular etymology of the 
name Hanuman. Such etymological and aetiological legends are a speciality 


8 Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strassburg 1915, p. 14. 
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of the late book I.: I, 2 soka — sloka, I, 23 Aiiga — Anatiga, 1, 24 Malada — 
nirmala lucus a non lucendo, etc. They are alien from books 
II-VI. 


4. The famous myth of the birth of Siti may be seen as the result of 
a very similar development. The name means ,furrow', and the birth of Sita 
form the furrow is repeatedly recorded in the Rdmdyana (I, 66, 13—14; 
II, 118; V, 16, 16; VII, 98, 7). As the worship of SitS (or, the sitS) can be 
traced back to the Rigveda, it is unanimously accepted that Sita was originally 
a chthonic (vegetal) divinity, being later anthropomorphized. Her birth from 
the furrow is commonly regarded as a remainder of her original rOle as earth 
goddess. This is, however, uncertain. After the Rigveda, a cult of Sita is 
unknown till the late epics (Hariv. 3816). The ritualistic literature (the Brah- 
manas) does not mention her as an earth divinity.® In the Rigveda itself, the 
existence of a goddess Sita is based on a misinterpretation. The word situ 
occurs in one hymn of the Rv. (4, 57, 6, 7), and here it is an appellative noun 
rather than a personification. The hymn is directed to kqhrasya pdti ’Lord 
of the field’ who is besought for a rich harvest: 4, 57, 4 sundry rdhdh totn&tp 
ndrah iundry krqatu Idhgalary ’zum Gluck seien die Zugtierc, zum Gliiek die 
Manner. Zum GlUck soil der Pflug die Furche ziehen’ (Geldner). The furrow is 
addressed in this connection: 6 — 7 arvdei sub huge bhava sf/e vdnddmahe trd \ 
ydthd nah subhdgdsasi ydthd nah suphdldsasi || indrah sUdtji ni grhydtu tdrn 
piufduu yacrhatu | sd nah pdyasvati duhdm uttardm uttardip sdmdiy ’Sei gencigt, 
du holde Furche; wir loben dich, auf das du uns hold seiest; auf dasdu unsgute 
Frucht bringest. Indra soil uns die Ackerfurche festlcgen, POtan soil sie ein- 
halten. Sic soil uns milchreich auf jedes weitcre Jahr Milch geben.’ (Geldner.) 
This is the same type of addressing as that of the mountains, rivers, forests 
and trees which is to bo found more than a dozen times in the Rv., mostly 
in the hymns to ‘ all gods” (iisve devdh), without the existing of a “god” 
Mountain etc. This type of personification is of improvised character in the 
Vedic poetry. E.g. 5,41,11 dpa dsadhir vtd no 'mntv dyaur vdnd girdyo rrksdkeJdh 
'the waters, herbs, heaven, woods, mountains with trees as hair may be 
propitious to us.’ Similarly in the neighbouring hymns 5, 41, 8; 5, 42, 16; 
5, 46, 6; 5, 59, 4; than in the group 8, 18. 16; 8.27, 2; 8, 31, 10; 8, 35, 2; and 
passim 6, 52, 4; 10, 36, 1; 10, 64, 8. N.b. the Karth (prthivi) has only one 
short hymn (5, 84) and one addressing (1, 22, 15, late, also AV. in the funeral 
ritual!). On the whole, in consequence of the conservativism of religious 
poetry, topics of agriculture are less frequent in the Rv. than those of nomadic 
stock breeding. 


“ In TB. 2, 3, 10, 1 Par. G. 2, 17, 13 (9) Sita is a quite different goddess. 
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The occurrences of the myth in the older part of the Rdmdyana turn 
out to be spurious passages: V, 16, 15—16 is an eulogy of Sita by Hanumfin 
in Lanka: iyain sd dharmasilasya Janakasya mahdtmanah \sutd Maithilarajasya 
Sita bhartrdrdhavratd \\ utthita medinim bhitvd kfitre halamulchaknote . Already 
Jacobi pointed out that the adventures of Hanuman in Lanka are later inter¬ 
polations in the text. 18 Inner contradictions and stylistic features also prove 
this from the parts referred to. In V, 15 Hanuman beholds Sita repeatedly: 
15, 19—26 dadaria . . . (then in 26—27. and 40. an odd repetition: tarn lilokya 
vi8dldksit{i . . . tarkaydm dsa Siteti kdranair upapadibhih, 40. tdm samiksya 
vUdldkqirp . . . tarkaydm dsa Siteti kdranair u pa pad ay an), 17, 3 m dadarsa 
tatah Sitdrp, 25 (rdkmsibhih parhjtdiji) dadaria Hanuman. The inferiority 
of sarga 16 is shown by the character of this canto. After the words jagdma 
manned Ramarp (16, 6, a repetition of 15, 54) Hanuman recapitulates the 
exploits of Rama (16, 7 — 12) and the genealogy and conduct of Sita (16, 
16 — 20). This genre of enumerating recapitulation is unknown in the earlier 
parts of the poem which use only repetition. 

The other mention of the legend in the older part of the Rarndyaria 

occurs in the last cantos of book II (116—119). Compositionally, this part is 

independent of the previous events of the book. The plot of the story is 

finished with canto 115, with the returning of Bharata to Ay6dhya viz. Nan- 

digr&ma. 116 — 119 are closely connected with the following book III: Rfima, 

when beginning with his wife Sita the exile, is requested to help against the 

rdkijams, and they undertake a pilgrimage in the uiramas. In II, 117 — 119 

they visit Atri, in III, 1 — 13 the ascetics Sarabhariga, Sutiksna, Agastya. 

The description of the journey belongs to the genre tirthaydlrd, alien from 

the older epics, very popular in the later parts of the Mbh. and in the puranas. 

Rama’s attitude towards the rSksasas is a reflexion of his Vishnuite r61e as 

• • 

helper of the ascetics. This is a characteristic feature of book I (cf. I, 19 where 
Rama is requested by Vttvamitra to conquer the raksasas Marica and Sub&hu) 
and of book VII (cf. VII, 61—69, help against Lavana). 11 Similarly, the motif 
svaiarire divam gatah ’ascending to heaven with his own body’ which occurs 
twice in this episode (III, 5 death of Sarabhanga, III, 74 death of Sabari) 
is a product of a later |x?ricd of Hindu religious thought (cf. R. VII, 110 death 
of Rama, or Mbh. XVIII, the Siargdrohapa-parxa) . To the same period belong 
the Slokas II, 117, 9 — 12, exaltation of the ascetical merits (tapas) of Atri’s 
wife Anasuya. Similarly, the gift of marvellous ornaments to Sita in II, 118, 

10 Op. cit., 31 sqq., 37. 

11 Just in the seemingly old parts of the Mbh. as, e.g., the Baka-vadha in the 
Adi-parva. I, 167—164, the younger elaboration in the epic of the ancient folk tale motif 
.Dragon-killer* (:killing raksasas) is attested by the prosody: the metre tritfubh bears 
here his younger indravajrd form. 
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18—20 is a borrowing from later Mbh. custom; this event is never more refer¬ 
red to in the Rdmdyai}a. lt 

Thus, the only occurrences of the myth that are authentic occur in books 
land VII. In the Utiara-kanda this is a short mention of the mother-in-law rela¬ 
tionship of the Earth to Rama: VII, 97, 6 kamarjx ivairur mamaiva tvaiji tvat- 
saltiUdt tu Maithili | kartfrUd phdlahastena Ja nake noddh fid pur a. Not longer is the 
record of her birth in the Bdla-kdnja; Janaka records: at ha me Icfsatah 
ksairam IdtiqalCid ntthitd tntah [ k^eirarji sodhayaid labdhd namnd Siteii vi&rutd 
(I, 66, 13 — 14). The brevity of the record is surprising and, if the text is not 
corrupted (cf. the somewhat irregular grammatical construction of the sent¬ 
ence), it allows the conclusion that even in this period there did not exist 
an elaborated form of the myth. It is only a popular explanation of the name 
Sitd and belongs to the same type of aetiological legends as Hanuman’s birth 
story. The name is, undoubtedly independent from the Rigvedic personifica¬ 
tion “goddess Furrow’*. 13 

5. Reside the stories of Hanuman and Sita, the relations between Riima 
and his brothers are shaped in the Uttara-karida somewhat differently from 
tho Valmikian conception. Generally, the brothers affectionately love each 
other in the Uttara, as in the original parts of the poem. Two episodes in 
book VII, however, show a certain contradiction concerning the idea of the 
brotherly love. In VII, 105, 9 Laksmana. the dearest brother of Rama, dis- 


11 The text of book III, tho Aranyakdnda, RAma's dwelling in tho forest, must 
have suffered extensive interpolations. Beginning from the last cantos of book II. up 
to tho mooting with Jotftyus (III, 14; or perhaps begins the story only in 17?) the episodes 
are in no connection with the plot of tho story. Independent episodes occur very seldom 
in books II—VI and are, probably, interpolations, and most of them occur just in this 
book: apart from tho above-mentioned Wrama-stories, III, 9 Indra destroys the merits 
of an ascetic with a gift of weapons; III, 11 the lake of tho five apsarns’: ibid. Vfitapi, 
the rAkgasa aa ram, referred to also in III, 43; m, 72 story of the monster Kabandlia, 
with the motif “ascending to heaven” repeated as soon as in canto 74, death of Sabarl; 
III, 2—4 the fabulous adventure with the rukgasa Vir&dha snatching the brothers is a 
variant of the theme SUaharana by RAvana. In thia respect, the book 111. Aranya-kdnda 
shows a great similarity with Mbh. III. bearing the same title “Book of the forest” ( Vana - 
parva), the largest receptacle of episodes in the Mbh.; ef. Baumgartner, D. Rdrndyana 
u.d. Rdma-Literatur der Inder, Freiburg 1894, 35. Without supposing un inmediate in¬ 
fluence, it is possible that the reciters followed a general literary pattern in enlarging 
and colouring the theme of the weird adventures in the depth of the forest. 

13 Further research has to elucidate whether this type of one component names, 
esp. taken from nature (“furrow”, “sand”: Renukd, “mountain”: Adrikd, etc.) or indicat¬ 
ing simple qualities (“the black”: Kf?nd) was more common in female names in ancient 
times or was it a general feature in the lower or non-Aryan classes of Indian society. 
Tho monograph of A. Hilka, Die altindi#ehen Personennamcn, Breslau 1910, is of little 
use on this question. —The etymology of the namo Sitd as .Tamarinde’ (Berger: WZKSO 
IT! [1959], 64) is more than doubtful. 
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turbs his brother’s secret discourse with Time (Kdla), therefore he must die. 

Rama exiles him and Laksmana finishes his life on the bank of the river- 

• • 

Sarayu of his own accord, repressing his breath. Then he ascends to heaven 
with his own body (VII, 106, 15—17). — In VII, 60—70 the other brother, 
Satrughna, on Rama’s behest, conquers the rak^asa Lavana and reigns in 
his city. After twelve years, he visits his brother in Ayodhya. But Rama 
sends him back rather harshly, allowing him to dwell in AyodhyS only seven 
nights: VII, 72, 17 tragi rasa Kakutstha saptaratram may a saha | urdhvarp 
gantasi Madhuragi sabhftyabalaiahanah. He may pay a visit only seldom 
and for a short time: VJI, 72, 15 kale kale tu mdrji vira Ayodhydm avalokitum. | 
dgaccha tragi nara4re$fha gantdfii ca puragi tara. 

Both passages could be interpreted as traces of a rivalry between the 
brothers, ending in fratricide. Such a tradition, eo ipso, could be older than 
Valmiki’s idealistic elaboration of the story. Compositional features of the 
given passages, however, argue for the contrary. The exile of Laksmana, 
unknown otherwise in the legend, is a borrowing from Mbh. I, 213, the well- 
known Arjuna-vanavasa story: Arjuna goes to exile for entering at an im¬ 
proper moment Yudhisthira’s inner apartment. Such variations of a theme 
are exceedingly frequent among the later episodes secondarily connected with 
the great epic. 14 The late origin of the legend is also proved by the manner 
of Lak^mana’s death, the later Hindu custom of religious suicide; further¬ 
more the motif "ascending to heaven”, this story in book VII has in com¬ 
mon with the secondary episodes in books II and III; sec above. 

The Lavana-Satrughna episode contains some compositional contra¬ 
dictions. In VII, 62 the brothers enter into rivalry as to who shall conquer 
the raksasa; in 63, 2—8 Satrughna, surprisingly, repents his competition: 
63, 5 vydhjtam durvacd ghoragi: hantdsmi Ixnanam mfdhe \ taxyaiva me 
duruktasya durgatih pvni$ar$abha, though a heroic enterprise can hardly be 
a ,,foolish word” (dvruklam). An unsatisfying explanation of Satrughna’s 
desperation is his modesty: 63, 2 kaihagi titfhatsu jye^fhe^u kaniydn abhUicyate. 
The incompatibility of these motives inspires the supposition that different 
topics are contaminated in the story, brought in accord in a forced manner 
with Valmiki’s work. The first topic, beginning the story, is the heroic 
contest. (N.b. Laksmana, curiously, does not take part in it.) Then a sec¬ 
ond topic, relegated into the background, can be supposed: the hero is taken 
at his unconsiderate word and is sent to a deathly enterprise; that might 

14 See Berger: WZKSO III (1959), 61. The variations of a theme in the epicB are 
of two kinds: a) the story is repeated, with slight differences, under the same name, 
e.g. Sibi and the pigeon three times at full length narrated and very often briefly men¬ 
tioned in the Mbh.; b) the type in question, when the same motif underlies to different 
stories, o.g. the dice of Nala and Yudhigthira, the rape of Sita and DraupadI, seduction 
of different ascetics by apsaras’ etc. etc. 


5 Acta Orientals XVII/2. 
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be the ground of &atrughna’s desperation. At the same time, this topic is 
amalgamated with the motif .punishment for boasting’, frequent in the Mbh. 
(late? cf. Arjuna’s death in parva XVII). These heterogenous motives arc 
united and brought in harmony with the Valmikian pattern with the help 
of Satrughna’s installation (VII, 63, 10—18). — Moreover, Satrughna’s 
important role is a speciality of the Uttara-kanda; in the other books, he is 
a quite subordinated personage. It was supposed that he is merely creation 
of Valmlki or of some later poet. 15 The name of his enemy, Lavana, too, is 
perhaps only a variant of Katana. 16 

Some contradiction between book I. and the other books, concerning 
the relations of the brothers, was pointed out by Jacobi. 17 In I, 73 Yudh&jit, 
the maternal uncle of Bharata and Satrughna, pays a visit to king Dasaratha 
and takes the boys with him (I, 77, 15 sqq.). In the authentic text, the mother 
sends one son (Bharata) to her brother; here Satrughna is not mentioned: 
II, 8, 28 bala (i.e. before) era tu matulyutfi &atrughn6 ndyitas Ivayd. Avoiding 
unwarrantable conclusions, I will only suggest here that in the Bala-kanda, 
too, traces of a tradition, different from the Valmikian ideal brotherhood are 
reflected. 18 

14 Leumann: WZKM VI, 35. Anm. 

'•Hopkins, Epic Mythology. Strassburg 1915, 43. Or is the name simply = th° 
appellative lavana .salt’? — Lavana's genealogy is somewhat, confused. VII, 68, 14 
makes him a nephew of RAvana (mama mulffxxutur bhrdti1 /tdiano ndma rdkjamh), but 
VII, 61, 16 does not know anything about the relationship between Lavanu’s mother 
Kumbhlnas! and RAvana. In the “RdvanHs" (VII, 1—34) Lavana and Kumbhlnnsf 
are unknown in the family of RAvana. In the Uttara. new- branches sprout on the rAk^asa 
family tree, on evolution which is progressively increasing in the Bengali, Malayan and 
Javanese RAmo legends. N.b. it must be pointed out that the modern BengAli etc. 
popular legends do not follow the divergences of the tradition to be found in the Uttara. 
A common feature both in them and tho apocryphal Jidmdyana -texts is only a cross 
of literary genres: appearing of folk tale elements in the framework of a heroic (epic) 
poem. The earliest step in this direction is represented in Itdmdyana I and VII and in 
the Buddhist, JAtoko; a later (medieval and modern) stage, independent from this, is 
to be seen in the modem popular legends. The Latana-kaihd contains a rich store of 
clearly folk tale motives: VII, 63, 28 the “dragon’' must be defeated in the absence of 
his “talisman” (dyudhavindkrtam, apraviffam puram) ; 64, 8 it must be taken una¬ 
ware, (yathd tvdt/i na prajandti) ; 68, 2—4 its way is blocked on returning into its 
,,eave” with the pray; 67, 10 motif “devil deceived”: Indru incites Mnmdhfitr aginst 
the invincible Lavana. — The passage 64. 7—8 ika ita dhanufpdnir gaccha tvatp Ala- 
dhuno vanarn follows perhaps II, 89—91 where Bharata visits the ascetic Bharadvoja 
alone, leaving back his army. The parallelism goes further: VII, 64, 10 RAma fixes the 
termin of setting out, gri?ma apayate (why? Hopkins’ meteorological explanation, op. 
tit., p. 43, is unsatisfying; in my opinion, this is a reasonless following of literary pat¬ 
terns), as II, 89, 21 gives the termin for Bharata, maitrl muhurte. 

17 Op. tit., p. 53 sqq. 

18 Is this the same “rivalry” motif as the one in the Vtlara-kanda? Is YudhAjit 
anxious about his nephews? — When taking into account the Dasaratha jdtalea, wo 
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6. Thus, all passages in the original books II — VI of the Ramnyaiju 
which seem to be remainders of a primitive pre-Valmikian tradition (apo 
worship, chthonic goddess cult) turn out to be spurious. They are built on 
the late Uttara-kanda legends and do not justify the supposition that the 
author of the Rdmdyana relegated the rude features of the tradition into the 
background. On the other hand, they represent the first step of a negative 
evolution which led — under the influence of non-epic folk tale motives and 
the Arabic style of story-telling — to the medieval and modern popular 
Rama legends. 


can also conclude that different variants of the RSma-tradition existed already at a 
very early period. None of them is to be derived directly from the other (as Jacobi contra 
Weber, op. cit ., p. 85; cf. also Wintemitz, op. cit., p. 433). — The pseudo-I?dwd*/ana 
transfers to the heroes of the Valmikian epic the theme of another epic cycle (Mbh.)^ 
rivalry between the brothers. The j&taka story handles similarly with the folk talo> 
theme "evil stepmother”. 
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